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Dr. de Cara, in his elaborate book, puts together all that is ascertained 
in regard to the Hyks6s, criticises the theories that have been propounded 
on their behalf, and suggests a theory of his own. Nothing that has been 
published on the subject seems to have escaped his notice. His learning 
is catholic ; and he quotes French and English as well as German authors. 
His own view is that the Hyks6s represented a confederacy of various 
Asiatic tribes under the leadership of the northern Syrians. That their 
ruling class came from this part of the world seems clear from the 
name of their supreme god Sutekh, who occupied among them the position 
of the Shemitic Baal. Not only was Sutekh the name of the Hittite god, 
as we learn from the monuments of Ramses II, but one of the cities of 
Northern Syria commemorated by Thothmes III, at Karnak, was Sathekh- 
beg, in which Mr. Tomkins is plainly right in seeing the name of Sutekh. 
It is only strange that the name is not found in the Old Testament or in 
a Phoenician inscription. Dr. de Cara, who identifies the Hyks6s strong- 
hold Avaris with Pelusium, connects the name of the latter with the 
Shemitic word which has given us the name of the Falashas in Ethiopia, 
and perhaps of the Philistines in Asia. It would mean the town of the 
" wanderers." The etymology is ingenious, and is supported by the Egyp- 
tian equivalent of Pelusium. It may be that it will yet be verified when 
the ancient " key of Egypt " has been subjected to the spade of the exca- 
vator. — A. H. Sayce, in Academy, Sept. 20. 

Ch. Diehl. Excursions AroMologiques en Greoe. 12mo, pp. X, 
388. Paris, 1890 ; Armand, Colin et Cie. 

This little volume, by an old member of the French Schools at Eome 
and Athens, who is now in charge of the course of archaeology at the 
University at Nancy, makes no pretension to erudite research. It is not 
a record of M. Diehl's own travels, but a popular compendium of recent 
scientific exploration and excavation in Greece. He conducts the reader 
through Mykenai, Tiryns, Dodona, Athens, Delos, Olympia, Eleusis, Epi- 
dauros, Tanagra and the temple of Apollon Pto'ios. This is an interest- 
ing and fruitful method of approaching the subject, as it throws light upon 
many different phases of Greek life, both early and late, and brings the 
reader into contact with the results of the most recent research. The 
bibliographical references at the beginning of each chapter are most use- 
ful. In French handbooks for popular use one frequently finds a disre- 
gard of German work. Not so in the present volume. German and 
modern Greek sources of information are freely utilized. The style is not 
sufficiently attractive to hold securely the reader's attention, nor is the book 
sufficiently systematic for use as a text-book. It is directed rather to the 
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general reader who wishes an archaeological excursion amongst the sites 
which have been recently excavated in Greece. — A. M. 

Jacob Eschee. Triton und seine Belcampfung dureh Herakks. 8vo, 

pp. 139. Leipzig, 1890. 

The struggle of Herakles and Triton is figured upon the Assos frieze, 
upon a bronze relief from Olympia, upon an island-stone in the British 
Museum, upon many black-figured vases, and upon the recently discovered 
poros sculptures from the acropolis at Athens. We might expect that a 
subject so popular in ancient art would have figured frequently in litera- 
ture. This, however, is not the case, and for an understanding of this 
subject we are forced to a study of Triton in general. Accordingly, Mr. 
Escher considers the derivation of the name ; the significance of Trito- 
geneia as applied to Athena ; the functions of the gods related to Triton ; 
the relation of Athena to Triton in Greek mythology ; the genealogy of 
Triton; the provenance of Triton; the Byzantine Halios Geron; the 
Libyan Triton ; the transformation of Triton ; the struggle of Herakles 
and Triton ; Triton, Nereus, and the Hesperidai ; and, finally, the form 
of Triton and the figured representations of the conflict. The name 
seems to be derived from the Vedic Trita, who appears as a god of 
war, as well as god of the waters. This not only furnishes an ancestral 
ground for the early Greek Triton, but explains Tritogeneia as an epi- 
thet of the warlike Athena, who, in the earliest Greek mythology, was 
probably the daughter of Triton. Triton seems to be primarily a god of 
flowing water, and then of the sea. His contest with Herakles may be 
localized in three places, (1) at Pheneos in Arkadia, (2) on the banks of 
the Bosporos, and (3) on the coast of Africa. The first of these records 
the earliest version of the story, while its transference to the deserts of 
Africa may be regarded as the latest phase. By the end of the sixth 
century the myth is dead and becomes enshrined in the monuments of the 
early fifth century. — A. M. 

A. E. Haigh. The Attia Theatre. A description of the stage and 
theatre of the Athenians, and of the dramatic performances at Athens. 
8vo, pp. xm, 341. Oxford, 1889. 

This work is a credit to English classical scholarship. Deeply sensible 
of the fact that, in spite of the accumulation of new material furnished 
by inscriptions and excavations, no comprehensive work on this subject 
had appeared in the English language, during the last fifty years, Mr. 
Haigh has gone to work in a conscientious and thorough manner to sup- 
ply the deficiency. The result is a scholarly treatise written in a clear 
and attractive style and exhibiting a fine, discriminating spirit in the 



